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questioned by no one, least of all by the soldiers of Illyricum, who
felt themselves to be carrying on the traditions of old Rome; but
all its other political functions had been completely lost. As a
constitutional instrument it had been treated with tact and tender-
ness by the emperors from Augustus onwards, but its participation
in State affairs had been continually whittled down and its functions
transformed into formalities. Unimpaired, however, stood the
reputation and influence of its members as governors and generals,
until Commodus began to have them represented by knights in
the provinces and a practice, begun as an exception, became the
rule, Gallienus excluded senators from the high commands by his
permanent agentes vices1 and restricted their employment as civil
governors: he thus appears in this field, as elsewhere, as completing
a long process of evolution. It was not the soldier-emperors, it was
the incapacity of the senators that accelerated the process: * militiae
labor a nobilissimo quoque pro sordido et inliberali reiciebatur'2.
The permanent state of war called for hard professional soldiers
at the head of the troops, not spoilt gentlemen of the capital.
If in spite of this exclusion the Senate still remained something
more than a relic of ancient glories, the fact must be credited to
the great landed possessions of the senatorial families, which were
not so completely ruined by the bankruptcy of the State and by the
inflation as were the money fortunes of the middle classes. The
album senatorium of the late Empire shows an uninterrupted high
position of many of the great families of the third century. It was
obviously this economic strength that nerved the Senate to a
new political effort in defence of Italy and its heritage of culture in
the fifth and sixth centuries. Even in the crisis of the third
century it was due to these wealthy lords, that in Rome itself the
continuity of the traditions of classical art was not broken and that
important treasures of literary and philosophic humanism were
handed on to the next age. Again, it is to the reaction of the
Senate against revolutionary Christianity that the visible quicken-
ing of the old Roman religious sentiment in Rome itself in that
dark time was due.3 It was the emperors of genuinely senatorial
temper, like Decius and Valerian, who were the natural enemies of
the Church.
But it was not to the Senate alone that the emperor was bound
by the ties of an honoured tradition: the idle mob of the capital
1  P. Lambrechts, La Composition du Senatromain.. .(Diss. Pann. i, 8)
pp. 98 sqq., with references.
2  Paneg. in (xi), 20, i.   Cf. also O. Seeck, Gesch. des Untergangs d*r
antiken Welt ii2, pp. 26, 478.
3  A. D. Nock, Harv. TheoL Rev. xxm, 1930, pp. 251 sqq.